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employer and employee. " Industrial Partnership," which the author 
believes to be the best means of accomplishing this end, is discussed and 
defended in Chapter IX with that fulness of knowledge and strength of 
reasoning which have made the author of " Profit Sharing in the United 
States " the recognized authority amongst us on this subject. 

The four remaining chapters deal with " The Functions of the State," 
" The Higher Individualism," " Social Spirit," and " The Way to Utopia.' 
They are characterized by great wisdom and sobriety of reflection and by 
a boldness in the assertion of old doctrines, which is all the more effective 
that it is not unreasonably conservative. There is a fine contrast between 
the lower individualism and the higher ; and in this connection it is justly 
observed that " the follies of socialism excuse no one for lack of the higher 
individualism " (p. 336). Attention may also be called to the criticism of 
socialism (Chap. XII) as unfavorable to the production of moral and 
intellectual leaders, as regardless of history and experience, and as tainted 
by the belief that the want of money is the root of all evil. 

The sound moral discernment of the author, coupled with the recognition 
that socialism is, at bottom, an ethical question, deserves the highest praise. 
But this alone, though indispensable, could not have enabled Mr. Gilman 
to write what I regard as one of the best books ever written on the subject 
of socialism. The author's philosophic breadth of view, scientific temper, 
and ample knowledge of the facts are attested by every chapter. And as 
the book is written in a clear and even fascinating style, it cannot fail of a 
large circulation, which it certainly deserves. J. G. S. 

A Manual of Ethics. Designed for the use of students. [University 
Correspondence College Tutorial Series.] By John S. Mackenzie, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Assistant Lecturer on 
Logic and Philosophy, and Cobden Lecturer on Political Economy in 
the Owens College, Manchester. London : W. B. Clive & Co. — pp. 
xx vi, 339- 

This book " is intended primarily for the use of private students." Its 
standpoint is Kantio-Hegelian. Green's influence is marked ; yet the author 
takes account of many other writers — too many, indeed. Part I (pp. 
1-170) is devoted to the Theory of Morals ; Part II (pp. 173-339) to Moral 
Life. The first two chapters define the scope of Ethics, and show its 
relations to other sciences. Chapters III-V give an analysis of the Moral 
Judgment, Duty, Will, and Desire. It is shown that Moral Judgments 
are concerned with character and motives ; and motives are elaborately 
distinguished from intentions. The treatment of Will and Desire is along 
the lines of Green's. Chap. VI is devoted to Happiness, and in its 
divisions and treatment follows closely Sidgwick's Methods of Ethics, 
though Sidgwick's acceptance of pleasure as the only rational end is criti- 
cised. Chap. VII, on Perfection, presents Green's theory of the end and 
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rejects that of Spencer. Chap. VIII, on the Freedom of the Will, has, 
at least, the merit of brevity. Chap. IX, in which the author leans upon 
his " Social Philosophy," gives a discriminating account of the Relation of 
the Individual to Society. 

Coming to Part II, we have in Chap. X an account of the Rights of 
Man and of Social Institutions, with a brief notice of Justice. Chaps. XI 
and XII treat of Commandments and Virtues. Chap. XIII is devoted 
to the Inner Life ; Chap. XIV to Moral Pathology ; and Chap. XV to 
Moral Progress. Of the two remaining chapters, one discusses the 
Relation of Art to Ethics, and the other the Relation of Ethics to Religion. 
A modification of the author's own preliminary account of Ethics is 
mentioned on p. 209, note. 

As a book for the 'general reader,' who wishes to know what moralists 
are busied with, Mr. Mackenzie's work may be commended. It is, how- 
ever, and perhaps of necessity (for it is written for a series), a somewhat 
scrappy and even superficial book. Like Mr. Mackenzie's earlier and more 
ambitious volume, it is overloaded with an ostentatious weight of scholar- 
ship. Does the author know anything, one is tempted to ask, not recorded 
or alluded to in this volume ? The literary allusions may, however, beguile 
the general reader into the belief that Philosophy is not dull and crabbed ! 
Some of the translations of foreign quotations (for example, 121, note) 
might have been improved. J. G. S. 

Les transformations du droit. Etude sociologique par G. Tarde. 
Paris, Alcan, 1893. — i2mo., pp. 210. 

M. Tarde is opposed to the use which recent jurists have made of the 
theory of evolution. The evolutionist insists too exclusively upon the 
similarities of the law in different countries and at different times. M. 
Tarde's mission is to emphasize the dissimilarities. He claims that the 
word evolution is deceptive. It suggests a uniform progress and develop- 
ment of the law by means of changes produced internally by the felt needs 
of society. The present work endeavors to show that this continuous 
uniform development is a myth, and that many of the greatest changes have 
been imposed from without by imitation, by proselytizing religions, or by 
conquering powers. 

As regards archaic law, M. Tarde combats most of the accepted 
positions. He rejects the development of the family from promiscuity 
through matriarchy and patriarchy, denies the communistic character of 
primitive property, and asserts the antiquity of contracts. His treatment of 
criminal law is especially noteworthy. He regards the derivation of this 
from the instinct of revenge, through the lex talionis and compensation, as 
erroneous. The mistake arises from regarding primitive man in his 
external relations only. There, it is true that the law of retaliation held, 
and that the idea of culpability was unknown. But more important, though 



